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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 








A DAY AMONG AUTOGRAPHS, 
PART II. 


‘Turning over a number of interesting articles, which 
we cannot possibly specify, we come to a MS. sermon 
of Cotton Mather. tis written half unintelligibly in 
the finest and closest hand, on three very small leaves, 
the latter part of it seeming to be only notes or hints for 
extemporaneous eslargemeut. ‘The text consists of the 
words, “Blessed be God.” An instance of Mather’s 
bold and poetic imaginatioa, occurs near the middle of 
the discourse. Describing the life and character of the 
Apostle Paul, who had such valid reasons to bless God 
ior his conversion, he says, “a vile sinner against God 
may become a high servant of God. As they said, Is 
Saul among ihe prophets? thus they could say of auoth- 
er Saul, Is he among the Apostles? A fierce persecu- 
tor of our Lord Jesus Christ may become a rare am- 
bassador for him.” At this poiust, he inserts in the mar- 
gin, as an after thought, which he felt necessary to 
erown his climax of antitheses, “and a fire-brand*of 
hell may become a bright star of heaven.” 

As this autegraph of Matheris among the oldest in 
the collection, { may here mention that the very oldest, 
is dated in 1665, and that on one sheet of paper are 
fastened four smali documents, written in New-England, 
between the years 1665 and 1689. ‘Thus the Collec. 
tion is not yet peculiarly rich in antiquities. 

We now turn over a considerable number of articles, 
consisting of jetters, dinner-notes, orders, and signa- 
tures, from the most conspicuous Americans of past and 
present times. Hlowever piquant it may be to the cu- 
rious in’ such matters to inspect the hasty, undress and 
confidential billets of Presidents and Ex-Presidents, 
Members of Cabinets and Congress, and various other 
eminent characters, the laws of decorum must not be 
violated by transcribing and blazoning them here. But 
see! we arrive ata mutilated letter from Benedict Ar- 
nold. It is written in a large, clear, bold, regular hand, 
and contains a complaint of his character having been 
cruelly and unjustly aspersed; concluding thus—“I have 
the honour to be with the greatest respect, (here some 
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one has written in pencil, a Traitor) Your Excellency’s 
most obedient and very humble ,servant, 


B. ARNOLD.” 

Soon following this, is the rough draft of an anima- 
ted Address to the young men of Boston, dated Phila- 
delphia, 1798, by the elder President Adams. It begins 
thus: “Gentlemen, it is impossible for you to enter 
your own Faunueil Hall, orto throw your eyes on the 
variegated mountains and elegant islands around you, 
without recollecting the principles and actions of your 
fathers, and feeling what is due to their éxample.” 
After alluding to the dangers of the country, he writes, 
“To arms, then, my yeung friends, to arms!’’—and con- 
cludes in an equally characteristic strain. Some sheets 
after, wefind a letter from the same pen, writen from 
Philadelphia to Boston, as early as 1776. It is address- 
ed to acertain Miss Polly Palmer, in a style of playful 
gallantry. “In times as turbulent as these,” says the 
writer, “commend me to the ladies historiographers. 
The gentlemen are too much engaged in action. The 
ladies are cooler spectators.” And he concludes with 
this piece of intelligence—*Howe’s army and fleet are 
at Staten. Island. But there isa very numerous army, 
at New-York and New-Jersey, to oppose them. Like 
Noah’s dove, without its innocence, they can find no 
rest,” 

A letter from the unhappy Zubly, lies side by side 
with several from John Houston. They were both 
members, from Georgia, of that Congress, which sign- 
ed the Declaration of Independence. Zubly was char- 
ged, in Congress, with holding a treasonable corres- 
pondence with Sir James Wright, then British govern- 
or of Georgia. He fled homewards. Houston was 
ordered to follow him, and counteract his influence, and 
thus was deprived of the distinguished honour of ad- 
ding his signature to the Declaration. Zubly, it ap- 
pears, continued to live and to preach in Savannah, for 
in the letter above mentioned, written in 1779, he says 
to his friend, “I preachéd yesterday to a few people, a- 
mong Whom many were very rude. A critical day 
seems to be drawing near.” I saw also his grave and 
monument during my recent visit at Savannah. 

The autograph-inspector must not, however, flatter 
himself that he can always find a very interesting docu. 
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ment, apart from the mere signature or hand-writing of 
the eminent individual to whom it belonged. The eve- 
ry day correspondence, even of heroes themselves, 1s 
not particularly heroic. You will turn over many a 
precious relic of the officers engaged in our revolution- 
ary War, and find perhaps nothing more important than 
an order upon a Quarter-Master-General, or the detail 
of accidents unworthy of a permanent record. Yet, 
sometimes a few hastily written lines will transport you 
in imagination, to the heat and bustle of the contest; as, 
where Lord Stirling enjoins Col. Drayton, “besides 
watching the motions of the enemy along the sound, to 

et some certain intelligence from Staten Island and 
iow: York, of their preparations or intentions; and I 
will be with you in the morning, but say nothing of 
that;’,—or, where Archibald Bullock, the first repub- 
lican governor of Georgia, begs Col. M’Intosh, Com- 
mander of the Continental Battalion, in a letier which 
is quoted by M’Call, the historian, immediately to with- 
draw a centinel from his door, “since,” he continues, “I 
act for a free people, in whom I have an entire confi- 
dence and dependance, and would wish upon all occa- 
sions to avoid ostentation;” or where Thomas Cushing 


of Boston in 1773, invites Elbridge Gerry to a meeting | 


of the Committee of Correspondence, to prepare for the 
possibility of approaching war, and says in a postcript, 
“[t is thought it will not be best to mention abroad the 
particular occasion of this meeting;’”—or when M’Hen- 
ry writes to Governor Hawley, that he had sitten up 
two nights to produce two numbers of some address to 
the people, and adds, “We go against Arnold, but let us 
not be too sanguine. He is covered by entrenchments. 
War is full of disappointments,” &c.—or where Raw- 
lins Lowndes writes to Governor Houston of Georgia, 
“I hope you will be able to keep off the enemy until 
succours arrive to your assistance. General Lincoln 
set off thismorning, and the troops are on their march.” 
It is curious, however, to observe the turn taken by 
the correspondence of the same class of men, as soon 
as the great struggle for independence was over. They 
enter now upon the field of local or general politics; or 
they look after their private affairs, which have evident- 
ly been deranged by their long devotion to public service; 
or they order from an artist, an eagle, the badge of the 
Cincinnati; or they inquire into the value of grants of 
land voted them by legislatures: or they solicit the office 
of sheriff; or they take measures to establish academies, 
and improve society around them. 

e now open the box lettered Distinguished Foreign- 
ers. And first greets the eye a precious parcel con- 
taining several autographs of Sir Walter Scott. We 
have this note to his favourite publisher and friend Jas. 
Ballantyne,“Dear James, You have had two blank days, 
I send you copy from 52 to 64, thirteen pagés.” We 
have an entire and closely written leaf of the History 
of France, in Tales of a Grandfather. We havea bil- 
let without direction, sent, probably to some one waiting 
at the gate of Abbotsford, and couched in these terms: 
“Sir Walter is particularly engaged just now. Andrew 
Scott is welcome to look at the arms, and Sir Walter 
encloses a trifle to help out the harvest wages.” We 
have an order on a bookseller in this fashion, “Mr. Scott 





will be obliged to Mr. Laing to sead him from his cata- 
logue 

9373 Life of J. C- Pitkington, 

9378 Life of Letitia Pitkington; 
and lastly, we have the solitary signature, Walter Scott. 
which will no doubt be worth its full guinea before ma. 
ny years. One peculiarity distinguishes the manuscripts 
of this author from all others. It is, that he never 
dots an i, or crosses at, or employs punctuation of any 
kind, except now and then, a solitary period. In this 
respect, his writing strongly resembles the inscriptions 
of the ancients. On comparing the sheet of copy which 
he furnished for the printer, with the published History 
of France, I find a number of essential variations. The 
probability is, that James Ballantyne, who was an ac- 


pong scholar, or perhaps, the press-corrector, 


who, in Europe, is often possessed of no mean acquire- 
ments, treated Sir Walter’s manuscripts pretty much 
after theirown pleasure. The magic weaver had dis- 
missed his fabric, wrought indeed in the firmest texture 
and the most beautiful figures and colours. But the 
finisher weut carefully over the whole, adjusted the ir- 
regular threads, removed the unsightly kuots, stretched 
out every part to an agreeable smoothness, and thus 
rendered the wonderful commodity fit for the geieral 
market. 

Reluctantly laying aside these memorials of the Great 
enchanter, we take up a very polite letter from Joseph 
Bouaparte, enclosing the autograph of his far more re- 
nowned brother. It is on the outside of a note address- 
ed by Napoleon to Joseph, when the latter was a mem- 
ber of the Council of Five Hundred. It is written on 
a, thick, firm piece of paper, which has been clumsily 
wid hastily sealed with red sealing-wax. The seal is 
inseribed with the name of Bonaparte, in the French. 
not the Italian mode of spelling it, and bears the device 
of a female figure leaning on a lector’s axe and rods. 
The superscription is this: 

Concitoyen 

Joseph Bonaparte 

deputé au conseil 

des 500 

Paris. 

Thus the autograph fixes its own date before 1800. the 
Council of Five Hundred having been dissolved on the 
9th Nov. 1799. In fact, it is not at all impossible, that 
this very envelope covered a note from Napoleon to his 
brother, penned during that agitating week which pro- 
ceded the death-blow of his country’s liberties. 

If ever hand-writing was characteristic, this little 
superscription is decidedly so. Were a painter df ge- 
nius employed to represent a field of battle by a few 
lines and dashes of a pen, he could not execute a clo- 
ser resemblance than this. It is difficult to inspect it 
without being almost induced to stop one’s ears. The 
i’s and j’s indeed unlike those of Scott, are dotted; but 
the dots look exactly like flying bombs. The t’s are all 
duly crossed; but they are crossed as was the bridge of 
Lodi; and that imagination must be slow indeed, which 
does not perceive that the hand which produced even 
this little specimen, was guided by a soul, whose con- 
genial elements were power, rapidity. confusion,victory. 
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A singular juxta-position has brought near this auto- 
graph of Bonaparte, the original copy of several stan- 
zas of Delta, the peace-loving poet, published in Black- 
wood, and entitled, I’Ul think of thee. 

What next has found its way to this little world of 
Autographs’ 

“La Fayette’s Toast. 

“The Holy alliance of Nations in the cause of equal 
rights and universal freedom,” then follows the same 
in French, all in his owa haiud-writing. 

About twenty specimens onwards, all of them very 
interesting, but out of the question to be noticed here, 
occurs the skeleton of a sermon by the late Rev. Thos. 
Speuser. 

Next, is an order of Southey the poet, ona bookseller 
tor Aretine and Strabo. 

Next, a note from Wordsworth, but who will credit 
its being entirely concerned with the letting of land, the 
laying down of crops, and the productiveuess of a cer- 
tain blacksmith’s shop! 

There is a characteristic serap from John Wesley, 





though a few of the words are unintelbigible. The 
readable part of it is this, “Within afew months, IT am | 
brought much forward. A few more, and I shall be no 
more seen. May l= * : 3 4 . 
Your affectionate friend and brother, 


J. WESLEY.” 





Two somets by Bowles, in his own hand-writing, | 
will gratuity the lover of poeiry, audremiud him of the 











wrote yesterday,” he says, “to your son John, at Ja. 
maica. I begged him to associate with the best char- 
acters, and at the same time, I begged of him to take 
notice of the plants and other natural productions of the 
Island, and to send you the seeds and fruits, Tam re- 
solved to take another scout in the Indian countries. 
Believe I shall go among the Cherokees; thence through 
the Creek nation to West Florida. I want to see «the 
Western and mountainous parts of these colonies, 
where I hope I shall pick up some new things. It’s 
look’d upon as hazardous,but I think there’s a probabil- 
ity of accomplishing it.” 

Of Spurzheim, all that could be obtained was one of 
his printed lecture tickets, on which he wrote the date, 
and on which he also stamped his favorite seal, “Res, 
non verba gueso.” Every relic of this distinguished 
individual has been in great demand; and unfortunately 
the supply was diminished by the application of his 
heirs forevery scrap on which he had written. 

The autographs of divines, form one of Mr. Teffts’ 
divisions. And in this department he has the signature 
of every American Bishop since the Revolution. 

Among the foreign autographs, is a copious list of 
the Ministers of France, for several years after the res- 
toration of the Bourbon dynasty. Some of the names 
are those of Baron Pertalis, Duc de Broglie, Duc de 
Cadore, Serrurier, Menou, Duc de Bauzun, D’Hante- 
rive, ‘Talleyrand, Neuville, Pelletier, Le Febvre, Des. 
soles, Choiseul, Deffands, Rayneval, Fougue, Cler- 


high testunony of Coleridge to the merits of that elegant »mout de Tonnerre, Molé, Polignac, Moutmorenci, De. 


bard. ‘ 
Next, a manuscript of two pages by William Cobbett, 
which appears to be a diatribe agamst the English gov- 


crés, Marshal Jourdain, Richelieu, Sebastiani, &c. &c. 
which are generally subscribed to foreign consular pa- 
pers. There are also a few French Revolutionary 


ernment, for its couduct towards America during the | documents. 


last war. | 
Next, the beautiful lines of John Bowring, entitled, | 


“Whither shall my spirit fly,” written in his own hand, 
and marked by his own signature. 

Next, a note from Lady Byron to her bookseller, or- 
dering a number of ‘Theological works. 

Next, a letter from Adam Clarke, imviting a distin- 
guished clergyman of our own State, who was then in 
London, to visit him. 

Next, a long and interesting letter from Whitefield on 
the subject of his school tor orphans. 

Dr. Franklin, in a letter lying near, says of Mr, 
Whitfield himself, “I knew him intimately upwards of 
thirty years. His integrity, disinterestedness, and in- 
defatigable zeal in prosecuting every goéd work, I have 
never seen equalled, I shall never see excelled.” 

In turning to a large parcel of American autographs, 


§ observe the following profound and valuable remark | 


in a letter of Gouverneur Morris. Speaking of a dis- 
tinguished Southern Politician, he says, “He seems to 
me one of the best of men, who even if they begin life 
wrong, soon get right; and let me tell you, this thing is 
much more rare than experienced men suppose.” 

A }etter from Bartram, the celebrated botanist, now 
attracts the eye. It is dated, Charleston, So.Ca. April, 
4775. To what friend it is addressed, does not appear, 
but it is evidently dictated by a heart in which the love 





of goodness and of botany are both prevalent. “I 





Despairing, however, to present any thing approach. 
ing an adequate idea, or even complete catalogue of the 
various treasures of this collection, I will only further 
remark, that the curious in these matters, may here in- 
spect entire letters or notes of James Hogg, Alexande: 
Munro, the anatomist, Gen. Braddock, Rev. Andrew 
Fuller, a celebrated Baptist clergyman, Haydon, the 
distinguished painter and writer, Lord Brougham, of 
whom there are two specimens, Tennant, author of 
Austu Fair, Dr. Chalmers, John Galt, Lucy Aiken, 
Dr. Parr, John Witson’s note to William Blackwood, 
Granville Sharp, Clarkson to Joseph Lancaster, Duke 
of Bedford to the same, Rey. Dr. Rippon, Thomas 
Campbell, Wm. Jay, the preacher, Shee, the poet and 
artist, Rogers, the poet, Martin the painter, Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan, J. R. M’Cullock, Murray the publisher, 
Mrs. M’Lehon the Clarinda of Robert Burns, Dibdin 
the Biographer, Priucipal Baird of Edinburgh, Wilber- 
force, Du Portail the French minister, Athuston the 
poet, Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Currie of Liverpool, Revd. 
Rowland Hill, Wiffen, the excellent translator of Tasso, 
Count Ney, the Rey, Matthew Wilks, William Godwin, 
Miss Jewsbury, the late Mrs. Fletcher, Godoy the 
Prince of Peace, Miss Francis Wright, Rev. Matthew 
Henry the Bible Commentator, The Duke of Welling- 
ton, Thomas Hartwell Home, Sir John Sinclair, Arch. 
dean Wrangham, Matthews the Comedian, Francis 
Jeffrey, Mr, Alison of Edinburgh, Leigh Hunt, Prof. 
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Jamieson of Edinburgh, Scoresby the Artic Navigator, 
Robert Owen, Button the antiquary to the Duke of Bea- 
ford, William Roscoe, Rev. Prof. Lee of Cambridge, 
with mottoes in Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, and English, 
Lord Grenville, (an order for some plants) Mrs. He- 
mans to a friend, on songs and song-writing, Lockhart, 
Napier, present editor E. R. Thomas Coke the cele- 
brated Methodist, Dr. Lettsom, an elegant letter of in. 
troduction from Baron Humboldt to the late Stephen E!- 
liott, written in French; Geo. Canning, Gen. Oglethorpe 
when in Georgia, Dr. Fothergill to John Bartram; De 
Quincy the Opium eater; James the Novelist; Ryder, 
Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry; Gen. Moreau, Miss 
Edgeworth, aud Miss Martineau. 

Of simple signatures, we have those of Chateaubri- 
and, Bishop Watson to a College Bill of the late Judge 
Grimké, when at the University of Cambridge, Sir 
Robert Peel, Miss Benger, Lord Sidmouth, Lord Lau- 
derdale, W.Howitt, Sir A. Cooper, Earl Grey, Sir Jas. 
M’Intosh, H. M. Williams, Lord Castlereagh, Lord 
Eldon, Lord Erskine; two of Louis the Sixteenth, one 
of Lord Melbourne, the Marchioness of Wellesley, 
Marshal Davoust, Legh Richmond, Joseph Hume, Geo. 
Thomson the friend of Burns; William Pitt, the pre- 
sent Duke of Grafton, the present King of England, 
when Duke of Clarence, being the address and trank- 
ingofa letter from him to Prof. Lee of Cambridge, 
Lord John Russel, Duke of Devonshire; Franks of a 
Jarge number of members of Parliasnent; Lord Liver- 
pool, Countess of Huntingdon, Whitfield’s friend; ‘Tal- 
leyrand, an almost impenetrable sigaature; Bucking- 
ham the traveller and writer, Lord Hill, and Sismondi. 

The collection which I have now attempted to de- 
scribe, is liberally open to the inspection of every re- 
spectable inquirer. Any important contribution to it is 
received with gratitude by the proprietor. Should the 
present essay awaken attention to the subject, the wri- 
ter will recur with increased pleasure to his day spent 
among autographs. 











A witness, examined in an Illinois Court, concerning 
a horse trade, was asked by the counsel for the defen- 
dant, how the plaintiff generally rode. ‘He generally 
rides a straddle, sir.’ —How does he ride in company?’ 
‘If he has a good horse, he always keeps up.” ‘How 
does he ride when he is alone?” ‘Really, sir, I cannot 
say; for Il never was In company with him when he 
rode by himself.” ‘You may stand aside, sir.’ 
be od 

A person talking to Foote of an acquaintance of his 
who was so avaricious as to lament the prospect of his 
funeral expenses, though a short time before he had 
been censuring one ofthis relatives for a parsimonious 
temper, observed, “Now is it not strane that this man 
would not take the beam out of his own eye before he at- 
tempted the mote in other people’s#? “Why, so I dare 
say he would,” cried Foote, “Ifhe was sure of selling 
thie timber.” 








Great Evils.—Miss Hannah More says, “There are 
only two bad things in this world—-sin and bile.” 
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illions had a very severe fall, and was senseless, 
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Young Wives.—A Chinese Philosopher, writing on 
the subject of education, and allading to the ignorance 
of women, and the consequent unamabicness of wives, 
exhorts husbands not io desist from structing them: 
“for,” says he, “even monkeys may be taught to play 
antics—dogs may be taught to tread a muli—rats may 
be taught to run round acylinder—and parrots may be 
taught to recite verses. Since, then, it is manifest that 
even birds and beasts may be taught to understand hu- 
man affairs, how much more to many young wives,who 
after all, are human beings.” 





Mr. Wordsworth’s Sonnets.—Few are the works of 
art in this kind, which are so fine in their material, so 
graceful in their execution, so delicately wrought, so 
exquisitely chiseled. Yet bright aud omate as many 
of these productions are, there ts in them, no less than 
in his other poems, a constant absence from antitheses 
and false effects. The words are always felt to be 
used, first and mainly, because they are those which 
best express the meaning; secondly and subordinately, 
because they convey to the ear the sounds which best 
harmonize with the meaning and with each other. 
There is hardly one of these three or four hundred son- 
nets which ends inapoint. Pointed lines will some. 
times occur in the course of them, as thought will some- 
times naturally take a pointed shape in the mind; but 
whether it takes that shape or another. ‘is obviously 
treated as a matier of indifference; nothing is sacrifi- 
ced to it; and at the close of the sonnet, where the ad- 
ventitious effect of the point might be apt to outshine the 
intrinsic value of the subject, it seems to have been stu- 
diously avoided. Mr. Wordsworth’s sonnet never goes 
off, as it were, witha clap or repercussion at-he close: 
but is thrown up like arocket, breaks into light, and 
falls in as@ft shower of brigh‘tness.—Quar. Re. 





Snow- Worm.—tLieutenant Barnes, ia his travels into 
sokhara, mentions that the most singular phenomenon 
in the, mountaius of Central Asia, appears to be the 
Snow-worm, which is described to resemble the Silk- 
worm ia its mature state. This insect is only found in 
the regions of perpetual congelation, and dies on being 
removed from the snow. ' 


_~_-—— 


‘The Delight of Life.’—The same writer says, that 
in the city of Bokhara, grape-jelly, mixed up with chop- 
ped ice, is called Rahut i jan, which, being interpreted. 
signifies the delight of life. 


——-- 


Practical Education.—-{i is well know that Louis 
Philippe, present King of France, was educated by Ma- 
dame de Genlis, who, among many other admirable 
things, used to send him daily to the hospita! called the 
Hotel Dieu, where he bled the patients, and performed 
other useful operations. The King has had recent oc- 
casion to exercise this unusual accomplishment. When 
he was lately travelling in Normandy, one of his _post- 
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King, to the great astonishment of his attendants and 
the spectators, jumped from the carriage, pulled out a 
lancet, and bled the poor fellow with skill and success, 





Remarkable Eddies.—In the river of Cabul in In- 
dia, there is a whirlpool, round which, if once enclo- 
sed within its circle, a passenger might revolve, in hun- 
ger and giddiness, fora whole day. 





Excellent Club.—Louis Phillippe, when Duke of 
Chartrés, inthe most stirring times of the French Re- 
volution, was the founder ofa club, of which the mem- 
bers mutually engaged not to play at any game of 
chance. 


A little wise Management.—A friend of ours, having 
a couple of black boys on his premises, who were con- 
stantly absent in the evening, and engaged in all kinds 
of quarrels and difficulties, bethought himselfof procu- 
ting forthem a violin and tambourine, on which they 
were permitted to learn to play. This furnished them 
with the desired amusement, aftached them to their own 
yard, and effected areal improvement in their disposi- 
tions. 





Library of Congress.—According to a Washington 
correspondent of :he Portland Advertiser, the L ‘brary 
of the Capitol contains about twenty-five thousand vol- 
umes. The room is ninety-two feet long, thirty-four 
wide, and thirty-six high. It is considered the most 
beautiful room 1) the Capitol. It isscarpeted, furnish- 
ed with tables, prints, medals, &e. In the library are a 
bust of Jefferso:, in marble, another in the same of La- 
Fayette, a plaster bust of Gen. Jackson—and an au- 
thentic portrait of Columbus, presented by Mr. Barnet, 
late Minister to Spain. 


March of Inteliect.—As two persons were walking 
along the other day, one of them, (who by the by was 
not the most celebrated person in the world for learning) 





observed. “I think Mr. R, this is the coldest dav we | 


have had this winter.” “Yes, answered the other, for the 
thermometer this morning stood only ten degrees above 
zero in the sun.” “Indeed when was that animal caught?” 
was the wise question of the first. 


oe 


Dining one day with Dr. Johnson, whose spirits the 
the company were anxious to revive, Miss Hannah More 
urged. him to take a /ilile wine. His reply was—*I 
can’t take a little, child, therefore I never touch it. 
Abstinence is as easy to me as temperance would be 


difficult.” 


Dreadful Cold Weather at Downingville.—Joshua 
Downing, a brother of the Major’s says that the weather 
during the first week in January was “despurtly” cold 
at Downingville. Indeed, he says that “all the sass was 
touched,” and that it would have been a great deal cold- 
er if the thermometer had only been longer.” 
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E rraia in the last number of the Rose Bud. —In the Essa 
on Autographs, near the close, for 1727 read 1827. In tly 
Leaf-and-Stem-Basket, for Eastward read Westward. 

Dr. Barser has been received with his usual success in 
Augusta. A class of one hundred ladies and gentleme: 
was iinmediately formed to attend his Phrenologica!l Lec- 
tures, while the members of the Bar g nerally, and a few 
other citizens united in another tor Lectures on Elocution 
Besides these, there was instituted a class of Ladies fo 
Reading. 

Dr. BarBer appears to create an intellectgal spring as 
he moves along, and flowers of thought and sensibility 
spring up at his touch. We cannot resist giving our tes- 
timony to his brilliant powers as a popular lecturer. 


Local Sketches. 
CHARLESTON AT DRUM-BEAT. 
The farewel] one gives with the expectation of a speedy 
return is very sweet. The kiss of tenderness without sad- 
ness, the encouraging voice, the lingering jest, the smile, 
the saluted hand, the waving handkerchief color up like 
sun-set clouds when the light is departing. One rarely 
sees the handkerchief waved when tears claim its office. 
and therefore this little flag of friendship is one of hop 
also. 
An observe: 
will detect character then, as at noon-day. Scott has de- 
The real money-maker is on the al 


I love to ride through a city before sun-rise 


scribed it. 
open his doors and shutters with a jerk, if he is a bustler 
or carefully unlocking them, if he is a plodder 


rt, throwing 


The mere 
hireling crawls about with a drowsy eye, and looks up sleep 
ily at the hurrying traveller; the active clerk gives an in 
quiring glance without stopping from his employment 

We rose at drum-beat to depart in the rail-road cer fo: 
Augusta. At this signal, negroes come abroad without a 
ticket or passport from their owners. This restriction 
preserves to the slave, it must be remembered, a period of 
repose particularly necessary as an offset to his darling 
habit of sitting up the larger portion of the night. It is a 
matter of astonishment that so few fires occur in our city, 
when a merry, or busy, or idle group may be seen in almost 
every kitchen (buildings entirely unconnected with the 
family manor), between ten and one o’clock at night. This 
is the negro’s holiday. He saves any extra. delicacy she 
may have procured through the day for his night mealjand 
the unappropriate odour of fish and meatwwill often offend 


the scientific star-gazer, or the sentimental girl who throwapag 


up her window-sash to hear the notes of ascrenade. The 
languid movements of servants through thgway are easily 
explained by these social nights, and the fe of planta- 
tion slaves is affected by the ret ora 


* The signal, at day-light, for the discharge of the guard. 
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The opening morning, next to the “pale moonlight,” is 
favorable to architecture. St. Michael’s, the City Hall, the 
Court and Guard Houses, form an imposing square, and the 


——— 


view is prettily finished by the Exchange to the eastern end — 
of Broad-street and a streak of the blue Ashley terminating | 


the western perspective. 

On our way up Meeting-street, we met the City Guard, 
consisting of a detachment of thirty men, marching with 
drum and fife to be. dismissed from their voluntary confine- 
ment. There a stray negro hurries along with a replen- 
ished phial to the chamber of, sickness, and here a waiting- 
maid begins the day im her favorite attitude—lolling from 
a window, street-gazing. - 

I have heard many English visitors say, that Charleston 
inust resemble an oriental or Spanish city. This vague 
idea arises probably from our piazzas and verandas, to say 
nothing of the sinoky hue of the buildings. 

As we passed on the great work (the rail-road), and we 
saw the deficiency in taste and neatness too perceptible in 
our strects and suburbs, we could not but think what im- 
provements will take place in a few years, now that the tide 
of enterprize is flowing in, and our political interests less 
opposed. Our city is awakening “to put on her beautiful 
garments.” Blessed with health (for its native inhabit- 
ants) beyond any city of equal population in the Union, 
with unlimited resources for forcign and domestic trade, a 
well founded college for our boys, and a growing energy in 
the intellectual education of our girls, it is hardly possible 
to say, thus far shall we go and no farther. May we add 
to these resources high moral principle, and that religious 
tone which operates in lifting us above them all. 


THE RALL-ROAD. 


It is worth while to be roused from one’s siumbers to see 
the morning mist roll off in its beauty. We hope that fas- 
tidious-looking traveller in the corner of the car will aot 
begin to lament the want of hills,-and villas, and orchards, 
and the various attractions of northern seenery, because 
we are perfectly satisfied with those thin clouds, that rising 
luminary, the moss-clad oaks, the stately pines, the floating 
jessamine, the odorous honeysuckle, the hue and note of the 
wood-bird, the wagoner with his earnest gaze as we dart by 
his lumbering team, the negro with his leisurely look of 
familiar scrutiny as he saunters to the field, and all the 
minute attractions that come up to an observing eye, which 
loves to see things fair, and pronounce them “good.” 

Those who travel with the desire of seeing social life, 
will of course be disappointed here. Our plantation resi- 

ces are rarely stationed on the public road, but if time 
be spared to cross that field; and penetrate beyond 
those woods, many @ chaste building, blushing garden, and 
ound where the stranger would feel no 
longer like a s er. But the car darts on like a rocket, 
and we leay tock. The hand of improvement is 
busy there, 
ment is givi 
We h 















We pass a few cotton-fields.and one rice-field. This is 
quite enough though for the memorandum book of our 
traveller in the corner, who will be likely to describe it, 
and weave out a veritable history of the slave system as he 
whizzes by! 

Aiken, at the inclined plane, is a romantic spot. Several 
Charleston children in the car were quite wild at the pros- 
pect of a real hill. 

We not only hed no accident, but no tendency to one, in 
our one hundred and thirtyfive mile flight between sun-rise 
and sun-set; and it was like magic to be seated with a dear 
circle of friends at Augusta, sipping a quiet cup of tea at 
twilight. 

There was but one thing to make us sad on the way, and 
that was the numerous temptations to intemperance, the 
sickening display of gin and brandy decanters in the heart 
of a wilderness. Must it be so? 

It may not seem inappropriate to affix to this little sketch 
an extract from a Charleston paper, as illustrating the suc- 
cess of the rail-road experiment in South-Carolina. 

«Comparative view of the receipts of the rail-road for 
the first three months of the vears 1834 and 1835: 

1834. 1835. 
January, $4,229 January, $13,290 


February, 8,174 February, 14,875 
March, 11,988 March, 17,459 


24,391 45,624 
“Tt will be seen from the above comparison that the re- 
ceipts for the first three months of the present year are 
nearly double what they were in the corresponding period 
of the year 1834. This is exclusive of the amount receiv- 
ed for carrying th@mails. 


“The number of passengers (exclusive of those in the 
company’s service) rom the Ist of April, 1834, to the Ist 
of April, 1835, has been ‘wentynine thousand two hundred 
and fortyeight. ye 

“On the 2d inst. one hundred and fortyone passengers 
— up by the steam car William Aiken, yielding $607 

5 cts. 








Literary Notices. 

Martha; a Memorial of his only and heloved Sister: by Rev. 
Andrew Reed, author of ‘No Fiction.’ Messrs. Harpers. 
New-York. (For sale at Mr. Beile’s.) 

Serious readers will enjoy this simple nerrative of a mind 
whose usefulness and loveliness, even in decay, threw a 
gentle light over the darkness of bodily suffering; and the 
gay will find a profitable exampie in one, who chose early 
that “better part, which could not be taken away from her.” 
We cannot omit a passing criticisin on the letters, because 
we think it too much the custom to expose to observation 
the feeblest workings of private minds under the plea of 
usefulness. Brotherly foudness might be an excuse for the 
publication of these letters for a few friends, but there is 
not sufficient intellectual power in them to promote the 
cause of the religious affections. Minds accustomed to 
“inhale the poetic breathings of the prophets and the reason- 
ings of the apostles require stronger food. 


Practical Education: by Maria Edgeworth. In one volume, 
neatly bound. 
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The enterprize of the Harpers is throwing literary facil- 
ities in the way of all classes. We are glad to see a new 
edition of ‘Practical Education,’ not because we believe it 
to be absolutely practical in this country, but because it 
brings out the thinking powers, is so admirable a model for 
composition, and furnishes so many hints not only to those 
who guide others, but to those who study self-government. 

We are indebted to the Messrs. Harpers, through Mr. 
Beile, for our copy. 





The Leaf-and-Stem-Basket. 


The Delaware Legislature proposes to raise one hundred 
thousand dollars, by beers, for the benefit of Newark Col- 
lege. 

“The Berwick Harmonic Society have resolved to give a 
concert and ball, in aid of the fund of returning Sir Francis 
Blake to Parliament. 

Ada Byron has written a grand epic, in 24 books, of which 
Napoleon is the hero, and for the copy-wright of which, 
Murray has offered a thousand pounds. 

Such have been the improvements in Steam Engines, that 
one bushel of coal now produces as much power as on their 
first introduction required 17 bushels. 

A Dr. Herfison has lately invented a remarkable instru- 
ment to measure the energy of the pulse’s impulsations. 

There are seven thousand Temperance Societies in the 
United States. 

Such was the amount of Cotton brought down to Mobile, 
in consequence of the late advance on that article, that it 
was piled up on the wharf /en tiers high. 

It is found that Rail-Road Cars, rigged with sails. will go 
"iano wind at the rate of nine or ten miles an 

our. 

The Grand Jury of Washington county, District of Co- 
lumbia, have presented the whole Lottery system, as 4 pub- 
lic nuisance. 

Sheridan Knowles has made arrangements for delivering 
2 course of lectures on literary subjects, at Philadelphia. 








et em 


The State of Vermont is pronounced the first wool grow- | 


ing country in the world. 
The cholera was last heard of at Nova Scotia 


A Committee of the Jamaica Legislature have presented | 
a most discouraging report concerning the system of ap- | 


prenticed laborers. 


Moore, the poet, has gone to attend the Council at Na- | 
nles, 
——__—— —— a 











JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





[ We insert “The Voice of Winter,” under the Juvenile | 


Department, because it is the production of a very young 
person. Some of the images would do credit to a maturer 
mind. } 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 

The following lines were occasioned by the late long, and severe 
Winter, and by Mrs. Heman’s beautiful piece, “The Voice 
of Spring. 

The Voice of Winter. 

I go! I go! I have tarried late 

‘The Spring has o’er master’d I yield to my fate, 

But ere I depart, oh! hear me awhile:— 

Let me tell my adventures on land, sea, and isle. 

My works, and my gambols, by day and by night, 





While clouds hid the sun, and the moon from your sight. | 


The flowery South [ have covered with snow, 

And heightened the crest on the mountain’s rude brow: 
With ice, and with sleet, | have weighed down the trees 
And borne off a leaf upon every breeze: 

I have frozen the ocean and silene’d its moan. 

And built up in masses the Pole spirits throne. 


The fires of New Britian have rocked to my blasis, 
And the white bears stood shivering as J hurried past; 
Even Louisana [| took in my path, 

And her limes and her citrons I killed in my wrath. 
“They are gone, they are gone,” and I too must depar! 
I will cross the Equator with gladness of heart, 


For lo! I had bound all the streams with my frost, 
Spring came and smiled on them—my trophies were lost, 
With my snow, I had “painted,” trees, houses, and earth, 
She came and destroyed all my icicle birth, 

My fair things are gone, and I too must depart.- 

I will cross the Equator with gladness of heart. 


Yes; spring has come floating on soft breezes borne, 

And away from my grasp my ice sceptre is torn: 

She has come in her robe wrought with leaflets an 

flowers, 

And butterflies too, that are “born in her bowers, 

Sut in turn will the laurel be torn from her brow, 

When He wills to whom Seasons submissively bow. 
Ww. 


Georgia Children. 


Many a bright and sunny face 
la Georgia’s cities cluster, 
But none possess a sweeter gract 
Than those in fair Augusta, 


Many a lov’d and lovely one 
I’ve met with in Savannah, 
Modest, yet full of mirth and fun, 
John, Henry, Jane and Anna. 


Doubtless, sweet girls, in Milledgevill: 
Would kindly cometo meet me, 
And with an artless welcome stiil, 
In single pleasure greet me. 


In Macon what a troop appear 
As leaves in summer weather! 
Their voices shouting loud and clear, 


Like new fledg’d birds together! 


And on Columbia’s verdant site 
Fair childish blossoms grow,— 

How gladly there on clouds of light 
I’d wander to and fro. 


Dear children, think, if thus, afar, 
I turn to you in love, 

What treasures in His eye you are, 
Who sees you from above. 


Be happy thus, my little flowers, 
And look up to the sky; 

For God will guard your earthly hours, 
Nor leave you when you die. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
PAR'IING. 
O let me see thy parting smile! 
'T will soothe the sorrows of this wo-fraught hour: 
Thy smile! oh I have felt its power; 
Oft has it smooth’d a furrow away, | 
That linger’d round my brow awhile. 


O let me catch thy parting tear! 
The hallow’d drop religiously I'll keep ; 
And tho’ it falls when thou dost weep, 
Perchance it draws some sorrow away, 
And I will hold the relic dear. 


O let me hear thy parting sigh! 
Responsive I will breathe a soft adieu. 
Or thy last glance but let me view, 
And from its brightness borrow a ray, 

T’ illumine my own despairing eye. 


MEETING. 


Welcome, oh, welcome to that smile! 
It swells the raptures of this blissful hour. 
Still, still I feel its magic power, 
Now shall it smooth each furrow away, 
That linger’d round my brow awhile. 


And welcome to that glistening tear! 
Vo not forbid the liquid gem to flow— 
"T is the last relic of our wo, 
And with it rolls all sorrow away. 
The burden of a long, sad year. 


How sweet to hear that joy-born sigh! 

Like noise of rustling wings when argels move! 
And that dark orb, that world of love, 

Allures me still to borrow a ray, 


To cheer my long despairing eyc. ALBERT 





FOR THE SOUTHDPRN ROSE BUD. 
STANZAS. 
ll 


Two years have pass’d away; and can it be 
So long since thou didst close that gentle eye. 
And with a hope that told from sin how free, 
Unlink’d each time-cemented, earthly tie 
In peace to die! 


‘Two years! and yet unto this stricken heart 
It seemeth in its space as yesterday, 
Since in thyself, dear sister, f dia part 
With love and earth, tho’ vainly it essay, 
Can ne’er repay. 


Grief hath no record: but its course is told 
By one unceasing gush of silent wo; 
And tho’ perchance it yield to time’s strong hold, 
Yet in the soul’s deep cell ’t will ever flow, 
With murmurs low. 


And love! oh! who to dull forgetfulness 
Would change it, tho’ its gift be only tears? 
far better to awake its full excess 
Than break the chain, the talisman of years. 
That memory wears. 


Far better! for chill retrospection’s eye 

Is often kindled by a heavenward glance: 
And as the clouds that gather in the sky, 

But lend the bow more vivid radiance: 
Faith gilds"the expanse. 





’T is thus we mourn thee! as some mighty swell 
Doth part two vessels to one haven bound, 
So death has come between us; yet to dwell! 
E’en as those pilgrims, that their home hath found 
On holy ground. 


Thou art not lost forever !—by this wealth 
Of love for thee unspent, and by the flow 
Of shadowy hopes that come as if by stealth: 
And by thy parting smile, full well I know 

It must be so. 





SELE-DEDICATION. 


WRITTEN FOR THE AIR, “ TO SIGH YET FEEL NO PAIN. 


Awake, awake, my voice! . 
Thy God demands this hour, 
Before his throne rejoice, 
And fear, yet bless his power 
The privilege belongs 
To thee, to swell his name, 
And in the breath of songs, 
His majesty proclaim. | 


Awake, awake, my mind! 
Thy reasoning powers bestow, 
With intellect refin’d . 
The God. who form’d thee, know : 
Join in the noble note,’ 
Which soars from cultur’d man, 
And let the music float 
To God, whence it bean. 


Awake, awake, my heart! 
Start from thy earthly dream— 
Thy tenderest chords impart, 
For Jesus leads the theme: 
‘Thou must not slumber here, 
Arise, and be forgiven ; 
Reality is near; 
Awake, and gaze on heaven. 


Yes, heart, and mind, and voice. 
Rise at the Gospel’s call, 
In concert full rejoice, 
And urge alike on all,— 
On age, though tempest shook, 
On youth in light and joy, . 
On manhood’s upward look, 
To join the high employ. C.G. 
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WILL POSITIVELY CLOSE ON SATURDAY. 
_ ‘THE 24 OF MAY. | 
OWING TO A POSITIVE ENGAGEMENT IN N. YORK 


oe public is respectfully informed that AFONG MOY, the 
CHINESE LADY, [the first ever seen in America,] ac- 
companied by ACONG, an intelligent Chinese Youth, have ar- 
rived in this city, and will be ready this day, to receive visiters 
in a splendid 


CREINBEB SALOON, 


fitted up in Eastern style, at Lege’s Long Room, Queen-street. 
Hours for receiving company, from 12 to 8, and from 7 to 9 
in the Evenjng. 
Aduniesien 50 cta. Children under 12 years, 25 cts. 
ay 2. 














